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eet iON and more production is the slogan 
of the times. All the techniques of management are 
planned, and amended where necessary, to increase the 
productive capacity and actual output of the industrial 
establishments that are depended upon to produce the 
material means for national defense. Nothing that con- 
tributes to smooth and orderly plant operation can be 
safely overlooked or taken for granted. 

Perfection of mechanical devices and systems is a 
long step toward most effective operation, but it is not 
enough. It provides the necessary set-up for large-scale 
production, but the best set-up in the world needs close 
attention to details and every machine must have its 
moving parts lubricated or unrelieved friction will bring 
disaster. No machine ever had more moving parts and 
points of contact than the management and working 
force of the average industrial plant. At every contact 
point, friction may develop if care is not taken to pre- 
vent it. Every personality is a different combination of 
characteristics and reacts differently to questions of 
- company policy and to particular situations that 
develop in day-to-day operation. _ 

Added to the potentialities of clashes between person- 
alities and ideas that are always present under normal 
conditions, there are today increased dangers because 
of the accelerated tempo of manufacture. Tempers are 
short when men are working under pressure and strain, 
and a minor incident can quickly be magnified into a 
major issue. One man was heard to remark: “Let’s cut 
out the hooey. We haven’t time to listen to a lot of 
complaints. Production is all that we have time for 
now.” It is true that we only have time for production 
now, but for that very reason complaints should be 
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listened to and adjusted with promptness, fairness and 
consideration. 


OBJECTIVES OF GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


Some people seem to think that the principal effect 
of establishing an organized grievance procedure is to 
stimulate and encourage the presentation of complaints 
that did not exist and would never have been thought of 
if the management had not seemed to invite them. It 
is quite true that an effective grievance procedure does 
make it easy to present grievances, and therein lies its 
value. The working force does not exist in any factory 
or office where everything goes perfectly smooth all 
the time. If there is no machinery for bringing com- 
plaints to the surface so they can be adjusted, the man- 
agement may delude itself into thinking that every- 
thing is serene. But it is only sitting on a powder keg 
that may explode at any minute, shattering production 
schedules and permanently injuring morale. A well-de- 
vised and well-conducted grievance procedure provides: 

1. A channel or avenue through which any aggrieved 
employee may present his grievance. 

2. A procedure assuring the systematic handling of 
every grievance. 

3. A method whereby the aggrieved employee can 
relieve his feelings. 

4.-A means of assuring promptness in the handling 
of grievances. This is important from the union point 
of view. There have been many charges of stalling on 
grievances which have led to union insistence on the 
inclusion in contracts of definite grievance handling 
procedure, with time allowances for rulings and for the 
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various steps in appealing decisions carefully specified. 


5. Definite understandings with regard to how 
grievances are to be handled. 


6. A systematic method of bringing to light condi- 
tions that need correction. This effect of a well-devel- 
oped grievance procedure should be welcomed by an 
intelligent management since conditions may be re- 
vealed that otherwise might continue unnoticed while 
great harm was done. 


Tue First STEP—PRESENTING THE 
GRIEVANCE 


The question of what should be the first step in the 
grievance procedure is the hardest to answer and the 
most important. Any supervisor feels instinctively 
that he should be given the first chance to adjust the 
grievance of a man in his department or group and that 
the aggrieved employee should come directly to him. 
This is logical, but there are times when a worker does 
not wish to present his grievance to his supervisor. 
Possible reasons for this feeling are worth enumerating, 
because they may suggest conditions that call for cor- 
rection or new training needs. 

The worker may feel that he should go first to the 
union steward or committeeman. This may be because 
the union has done a good selling job on its ability to 
get best results for its members or because the employee 
has been well satisfied with the way the steward has 
handled such matters in the past. 

The worker may feel that the foreman will be “down 
on him” and consider him a troublemaker. This may be 
instinctive fear of his superior or it may be based on the 
past experience of himself or others in the department. 
Where such fear exists, the worker will naturally feel 
the need of the union’s protection and will want to take 
his grievance to the union respresentative. 

The worker may be conscious of his inability to pre- 
sent his case convincingly. Many workers are not very 
articulate. They are fully aware that they can be 
worsted in an argument, particularly when the man on 
the other side is the boss. They want someone who 
isn’t afraid of the foreman to act as lawyer—someone 
who will talk right up to the foreman without fear of 
reprisal. 


The worker may actively dislike his foreman and feel > 


in advance that the foreman has it in for him and that 
he would have no chance to get a satisfactory settle- 
ment of any grievance. This feeling may be the result 
of past experience or it may be based only on the work- 
er’s imagination, but in either case he wants to take hi 
grievance to his union representative. : 
Finally, the foreman in similar cases may have indi- 
cated lack of authority to make adjustments and settle 
questions. This leads the worker to feel that it is a 
waste of time to take up his grievance with the fore- 


man. Such a situation may be the fault of higher man- 
agement or it may be the fault of the foreman. In some 
cases management has not given the foreman sufficient 
power and prestige to convince his men that he can and 
is expected to settle all ordinary difficulties that arise. 
More often, however, the foreman has failed to meet 
the issue in grievances squarely and decisively. He has 
countered with such remarks as: “It’s against com- 
pany policy,” “The budget won’t stand for it,” “The 
‘big shot’ won’t let me,” “Ask somebody else about it.” 

Referring the problem to “‘someone else” is the surest 
way to discourage a worker from coming to his foreman 
again. The foreman may side-step the problem because 
he is uncertain about company policy covering it. That 
is certainly a condition that can be remedied. Or he 
may lack courage to take a stand either because of an 
instinctive tendency to avoid committing himself or 
because of fear of reversal or condemnation from higher 
up if he makes a mistake. But passing the buck when 
he is faced with a grievance is the surest way to en- 
courage his men to take their problems elsewhere in 
the future. Such a foreman will probably complain 
later that he is being “by-passed,” but he will have only 
himself to thank for it. 


PRINCIPLES IN GRIEVANCE HANDLING 


Experience suggests certain principles that a foreman 
may well bear in mind in dealing with grievances. It 
may appear to be a statement of the obvious to say 
that anyone making a decision on a grievance case 
should know that he is right, but even this elementary 
requirement is so often violated that attention should 
constantly be redirected to it. A little haziness about 
company policy or about the provisions of the union 
contract, or too much haste because of pressure of other 
duties can easily result in a decision that will not stand 
up. An ounce of care before making a ruling is worth a 
pound of explanation afterward to account for a sour 
decision. 

Avoid long arguments. The foreman’s job is one of 
leadership. He should set the pattern for others to fol- 
low. A statement of the reasons for a decision is highly 
desirable, but he should not allow himself to be drawn 
into long-drawn-out arguments. 

The foreman should be included in all settlements in 
which he is concerned. He should always be encouraged 


‘to present his side of the case and simplest courtesy re- 


quires that he should know about a settlement at least 
as soon as the employee or union representative. It is 
humiliating to a foreman to have to learn through some 
indirect channel what action management has taken. 

A foreman should not take it too much to heart if 
a decision he makes is reversed by a higher-up. After all, 
our whole judicial system is based on decisions by lower 
courts that may be appealed, and it is not considered a 
serious reflection on a lower court when one of its deci- 
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sions is reversed by a higher court. A foreman should 
regard the reversal of a decision he has made as a clarifi- 
cation of his understanding of company policy which 
will enable him to make decisions with better judgment 
in the future. 

Recognize the position of the steward in bringing a 
complaint. He has been asked to represent the interests 
of one of his constituents and naturally wants to get 
results. The side of the case that he has heard may be 
far from the facts. Don’t assume that he is trying to 
get the decision regardless of the merits of the case. 
Give him a chance to know all the facts in the case and 
if these facts do not support his original demand, try to 
give him an “out,” at least to the extent of the reasons 
why you can’t go along with his proposal. Then the 
steward will be able to go back to his people and talk 
reasonably instead of having to say “The big bloke 
won't move.” 

And don’t play politics. There is no surer way to 
wreck any system, no matter how well organized it 
may be, than to violate this principle. 


DETAILED PROCEDURE 


When it comes to the actual mechanics of the griev- 
ance system,-methods will naturally vary according to 
type of organization, size of establishment and whether 
or not the management is dealing with an organized 
labor union. Assuming a company has an organized 
labor union, through what channels should the grievance 
be taken: foreman? steward? superintendent? busi- 
ness agent ? union hall? personnel department ? works 
manager ? union grievance committee? The procedure 
outlined below is believed to cover the objectives that 
have been discussed, to satisfy the natural desires of 
the employee and to give adequate consideration to all 
involved. 

When an employee thinks he has a grievance, he 
should be able to take it up with his foreman or his 
union representative, or both. A foreman should answer 
a grievance brought to him within two working days 
from the date of presentation, unless other definite 
arrangements are in force. If the representative deems 
it advisable to present the grievance to the foreman in 
writing, it should be in duplicate, with, let us say, a 
white copy and a yellow copy. After conferring with 
the interested parties, the foreman writes his decision 
on the back of both copies. If the matter is settled to 
the satisfaction of all concerned in this first stage, the 
foreman gives the white copy to the representative for 
filing with the union business agent and forwards the 
yellow copy to the industrial relations department. 

If no satisfactory settlement can be reached with the 
foreman, the representative may present the grievance 
either verbally or in writing to the general foreman, or 
if there is no general foreman, to the superintendent. If 
the matter is not settled in this second stage, the general 


foreman or superintendent forwards the yellow copy of 
the grievance form to the industrial relations depart- 
ment and the representative sends the white copy to the 
union business agent. The union business agent may 
then arrange with the industrial relations department 
for a review of the case and that department will make 
such arrangements within one week of the date of re- 
quest unless some other time limit is in force. If even 
yet no satisfactory settlement can be arrived at, the 
grievance is referred to the works manager at a meeting 
with the negotiating committee or any other committee 
appointed by the union. 

With the proper kind of training and understanding 
of a procedure such as has been outlined, all the objec- 
tives previously mentioned should be covered. A large 
proportion of grievances should be settled in the early 
stages and only the few that involve some major ques- 
tion of company policy will reach the top. 

Of course, grievance procedure, just as any other 
management-employee contact, calls for sincere desire 
and effort on both sides to make it successful. If the 
foreman or any other management representative tries 
to pull a fast one on an employee or on the union, he 
can expect retaliation. He has to be strictly on the 
up-and-up in every case, Likewise, the union, if it gets 
fair treatment and is smart, will use the grievance pro- 
cedure only to secure redress of what it believes are 
bona fide wrongs that have been comm‘tted, accident- 
ally or intentionally, and will not use it merely to try 
to put the management on the spot. The union stew- 
ard’s responsibilities have been admirably stated in an 
article that appeared in a local union newspaper: 


It is not the representative’s duty to look for com- 
plaints. Complaints are brought to him and it is his 
pledged duty to make a thorough investigation before 
presenting them to his foreman. His duty is to represent 
his people and not himself. If his people are satisfied and 
voice no complaint, his job is being well done. We must 
not overlook the fact that his success will depend to a 
great extent on the respect he can command from those 
with whom he must negotiate. Success in negotiations 
can only be expected when the participants have mutual 
respect and confidence. This cannot be done if a repre- 
sentative will take up grievances that are unreasonable 
or have no foundation in fact. 


A wise steward will know that his job is not to dig up 
grievances but to handle smoothly those that develop 
in the natural course of events. He needs to know that 
he cannot “by-pass” the foreman and go to the super- 
intendent with all complaints. He needs to know that 
the foreman is the man to make the decision in the first 
instance and such a procedure as has been outlined here 
will help a great deal in this respect. 


CoNCLUSION 
To summarize, proper handling of grievances requires 
two things: first, a policy that prescribes the objectives 
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that are aimed at and the rights and prerogatives of 
both workers and management; and, second, a definite 
procedure to make the policy effective and to provide in 
detail the methods by which the grievance machinery is 
to be operated. In the policy we know why we want 
to set up a procedure, and in the procedure we avoid 
misunderstandings which are the greatest cause of 


grievances. We might as well recognize that we cannot 
hope to eliminate grievances, that we will always have 
them with us. Therefore, some systematic method for 
keeping them as few as possible and for handling those 
that need: adjustment as fairly and intelligently as pos- 
sible will go a long way toward assuring the maintenance 
of smooth and efficient plant operation. 


Trends in Occupational Deferment 


HE SELECTIVE Training and Service Act of 

1940 provided that deferment of training might be 
granted to registrants under the Act whose employment 
or activity was found to be “necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the national health, safety or interest.”” In due 
time the National Headquarters of the Selective Service 
System issued a series of regulations, for the guidance 
of those charged with the administration of the Act, 
containing interpretations and administrative proce- 
dure intended to bring about a high degree of uniformity 
throughout the nation in carrying out its provisions. In 
conformity with these regulations, State Directors, 
State Advisers on Occupational Deferments, and Local 
Boards have for several months been dealing with the 
many variations of the problem of military training de- 
ferment because of occupational considerations. As a 
result of this great body of experience and of national 
developments, the National Headquarters of the Selec- 
tive Service System has from time to time issued sug- 
gestions and clarifications that are here summarized 
for the convenience of industrial executives. 


Basic REGULATIONS 


The basic principles, of course, remain unchanged. 
Some of these that affect occupational deferment will 
bear repetition. For example, it is the sole prerogative 
and responsibility of local boards, subject to appeal, to 
determine the classification of a registrant and hence to 
grant or withhold deferment. Neither national nor 
state officials can relieve local boards of this function 
and obligation. They can only assist in every way pos- 
sible so that decisions of the thousands of local boards 
may be.as uniform as possible and may be in the best 
interests\of the over-all defense effort. 

There can be no group deferments. Each registrant’s 
classificatidn must be decided individually. 

When an employer wishes to ask deferment of an 
employee, he should file Form 42 (obtainable from the 
local board) and such supplementary evidence as he 
may think pertinent, with the local board, preferably 
with the employee’s questionnaire, but in no case at a 
later date than that on which the questionnaire is 
returned. 


If, however, the questionnaire has been returned by 
the registrant before the employer has had an oppor- 
tunity to prepare Form 42, or if conditions have changed 
since the questionnaire was filed, complete information 
should be forwarded to the local board with a request to 
reconsider the man’s classification. It is urged that the 
employee make his answers to the questions in Series 
four and five of the questionnaire which deal with 
“Registrants’ statement regarding classification” full 
and complete. Statements should also be supported by 
an affidavit from the employer to form the basis of the 
facts on which the local board determines the eligibility 
of the registrant for deferment. 


Important Change Affecting Deferments 

Effective June 5, 1941, an important change in the 
matter of classification of registrants was ordered by 
the Deputy Director of Selective Service. Regulations 
were amended to provide for a Class II-B as well as 
Class II-A and deferments of those placed in Class II-B 
were made indeterminate. The text of the order follows: 


SELECTIVE SERVICE REGULATIONS 
AMENDMENT No. 59—EFFecTivE JuNE 5, 1941 


By order of the Deputy Director, Paragraphs 352 and 
353 are amended to read as follows: 


352. Composition of Class II.—a. In Class II-A 
shall be placed any registrant found to be a “necessary 
man” in any industry, business, employment, agricul- 
tural pursuit, governmental service, or any other service 
or endeavor, or in training or preparation therefor, the 
maintenance of which is necessary to the national health, 
safety, or interest in the sense that it is useful or produc- 
tive and contributes to the employment or well-being 
of the community or the nation. 


b. In Class II-B shall be placed any registrant found 
to be a “necessary man” in any industry, business, employ- 
ment, agricultural pursuit, governmental. service, or any 
other service or endeavor, or in training or preparation 
therefor, the maintenance of which is essential to the national 
health, safety, or interest in the sense that a serious inter- 
ruption or delay in such activity is likely to impede the 
national defense program. 

353. Length of deferments for Class II-A.—a. Class 


II-A deferments shall be for a period not longer than six 
months, at the expiration of which time the deferment shall 
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cease. Upon the expiration of any such period, the case of 
the registrant shall be reopened and his classification con- 
sidered anew in the manner provided in Section XXX, 
and, if the facts warrant, the registrant may again be classi- 
fied in Class II-A for a further period not to exceed six 
months. 

b. Class II-B deferments shall not be limited as to the 
period during which they shall be effective. The case of a 
registrant classified in Class II-B may be reopened and his 
classification considered anew in the same manner and for 
the same reasons as any other classification (See Section 


XXX). 


THE EMPLOYER AND DEFERMENTS 


Local boards have been criticized because in one case 
a registrant is deferred because of occupational status 
and in another case a man of apparently equal or greater 
value to defense industry is inducted into service. 
Errors in judgment are, of course, always possible, but 
if all the facts about such cases were known it might be 
found that in the first case the employer requested 
deferment and furnished complete data to substantiate 
his request, while in the second case the local board was 
not adequately informed about the need of the industry 
for the services of the man. 


Brigadier-General Lewis B. Hershey, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Selective Service System, has repeatedly 
pointed out that employers must face the deferment 
problem squarely and realistically. It is no more the 
proper procedure to refrain from asking for a deferment, 
no matter how. indispensable an employee may be, 
than it is to claim deferment for practically every em- 
ployee who receives a questionnaire. The local board 
cannot be expected to make wise and reasonable deci- 
sions in classifying registrants unless employers assist 
them by providing necessary information. A statement 
made by General Hershey in an address on May 16, 
1941 at Purdue University clearly presents the position 
of the Selective Service System on this point: 


We have had many cases of employees and employers 
refusing to request deferments because of misguided 
patriotism where the facts, if presented, would make 
deferments highly desirable in the government interest. 
I do not believe it is intelligent patriotism for an employer 
to refuse to request deferment of a man necessary to our 
productive activities. This misguided patriotism is not 
confined to a small group or to small concerns. Some of 
the largest chemical companies, shipbuilding companies, 
airplane manufacturers, oil companies, and many other 
employers in equally essential industries have refused to 
furnish the necessary information to assure the deferment 
of men who are vitally required or will soon be required 
under the new speed-up pro; directed by the Presi- 
dent. One man is deferred by the local board because 
employer and registrant present all the facts. Another 
man with the same skill is selected for induction because 
neither employer or registrant presents the facts. That 
is called lack of uniformity. How can you expect a local 
board to do otherwise in the absence of sufficient infor- 
mation ? It cannot operate in a vacuum. 
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When an employer makes a request for deferment, 
what kind of information should he furnish the local 
board for its guidance? General Hershey answers this 
question in the same address: 


It is your duty to see that the local board has the fol- 
lowing complete and detailed information: An accurate 
and full description of the employee’s job, with sufficient 
details to allow the local board to understand fully the 
duties that the individual actually performs; a statement 
of the relative shortage of persons with these special 
qualifications and skill, including all facts that will assist 
the local board in determining the problem you face in 
securing replacement; a statement of any facts which 
support the claim that the removal of this employee 
would cause a loss of effectiveness or productivity in your 
company; a statement of the length of time it would take 
to train a replacement; the availability of trainees; the 
steps which the employer has taken to provide for addi- 
tional personnel in case of an expansion or an increased 
work week; and such other pertinent data regarding your 
requirements for labor projected into the future. In addi- 
tion to these facts, which go directly to the question in 
issue, the employer should give a brief description of his 
products or services and his usefulness or contribution to 
the national defense program. Such information or 
affidavits should be directly identifiavle as applying to 
the individual employee in question by referring to him 
by name and Order Number exactly as entered on the 
questionnaire. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF LOCAL BOARDS 


National Headquarters has directed state and local 
officials to follow announced policies in the administra- 
tion of the Act to assure uniformity. Pertinent data 
have been secured from time to time from the Office of 
Production Management concerning the labor shortages 
in particular occupations, both skilled and professional. 
Also, on February 21, 1941, a bulletin was issued to 
State Directors setting forth the broad policy that 
should be followed in considering deferments on occu- 
pational grounds. This statement is reproduced below 
in full and was further amplified by Selective Service 
Circular, No. 3, issued May 24, 1941. 


In view of the increasing importance of rapidly expand- 
ing defense production to the national safety and interest, 
it is essential that the Selective Service System be so 

inistered as not to interrupt, delay, or impede the 
national defense program. This is the clear intent of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 and the 
Presidential Regulations prescribed thereunder. 


Section 5 (e) of the Act specifically authorized the 
President to provide for the deferment from service and 
training of those men whose employment in industry, 
agriculture or other endeavors is found by the Local 
Boards to be necessary to the maintenance of the na- 
tional health, safety or interest. Under the authority of 
this provision the President, in Section XXII of the 
Regulations, specifically directed Local Boards to defer 
in Class II-A all registrants found to be so necessary. 
In Paragraph 352b, he calls particular attention to the 
importance of protecting the national defense program: — 


In determining whether a registrant is a “neces- 
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sary man,” the local board shall give due considera- 
tion to those registrants engaged in any activity 
which is essential to the national health, safety, or 
interest in the sense that a serious interruption or delay 
in such activity is likely to impede the national defense 
program. 


Local Boards must give full weight to this provision in 
dealing with the claims for occupational deferment of 
necessary men engaged in activities necessary to the 
national defense, including those necessary to defense 
production. 


There is a dual responsibility imposed upon Local 
Boards as they must not only select those who are 
needed by the armed forces, but must also defer those 
who are necessary in the production of defense materials. 
They must take fully into consideration the entire national 
defense picture in making that selection or deferment. 
The President has said that the United States must be- 
come the “great arsenal of democracy.” He has created 
the Office of Production Management with broad powers 
to bring our vast industrial machine to its ultimate 
capacity. The Director of that Office has said that he 
has but one mission—“production, production to the 
maximum of American resources.” The Associate Direc- 
tor has set up a vast industrial training program to check 
growing shortages of skilled workers caused by our rapidly 
expanding defense production. 


Selective Service in order to fill its quotas for the armed 
forces need not unnecessarily increase these shortages, 
or otherwise impede the national defense. The Regula- 
tions governing the Local Boards’ determinations in occu- 
pational deferment cases were written with the specific 
intent to insure this result. 


Any unnecessary aggravation of existing shortages of 
necessary workers in defense activities can be prevented 
by carrying out the intent of Paragraph 352b of the 
Regulations with an intelligent realization of the magni- 
tude of our program for defense production. 


The national industrial training program can be pro- 
tected from unnecessary interruptions by carrying out, 
with a due regard for the acute national need for such 
training, the intent of that phrase in Paragraph 352a 
which provides for the deferment of those “in preparation 
or training” for a necessary occupation in an activity 
necessary to the national interest. 

Threatened exhaustion of the remaining pools of highly- 
skilled workers, not employed at the moment in defense 
activities, but necessary in the immediate future to 
rapidly expanding defense production, can be anticipated 
by foresight in the application of the test of a‘‘necessary” 
man in Paragraph 351a:—“‘He is, or but for a seasonal or 
temporary interruption would be, engaged in such activity.” 

In applying these broad provisions there must be no 
deviation from the clear statutory prohibition against 
group deferments. The Local Board has full authority 
and responsibility for deciding whether or not a registrant 
is a necessary man and whether he should be selected or 
deferred. It must consider all of the evidence submitted 
in connection with each individual case and must decide 
each case on its particular facts. 


In a broadcast from Washington on January 24, 1941, 
on the subject “Duties and Responsibilities of Local 
Boards,” General Hershey outlined the questions that a 
local board must answer when it is considering a defer- 
ment on occupational grounds. 


What is the nature of the occupation of the registrant ? 

Does it contribute actually to the self-preservation of 
this nation, directly or indirectly ? 

Is it an occupation or skill difficult to learn, and one in 
which there is now or soon will be an actual and serious 
shortage of workers ? 

What will be the effect upon this activity if this indi- 
vidual is taken away for military training and service ? 

Have all.the pertinent facts been considered in this 
case ? 

Has the necessity for speeding up~in rearmament been 
given sufficient consideration ? 

The President has said that the United States must 
become ‘“‘the great arsenal of democracy.” Is this regis- 
trant in his present job contributing materially to the 
accomplishment of this objective ? 

From the answers to these questions must come a 
determination by the local board as to the place in which 
each individual can best assist in the furtherance of the 
defense of the United States. 


ADAPTATIONS OF DEFERMENT POLICY 


As defense production expanded, the shortage of 
competent skilled mechanical labor became increasingly 
acute and it was necessary to take steps to retain in fac- 
tory work men who could not be replaced. On April 30, 
1941, the President, in a letter to OPM Co-Directors 
Knudsen and Hillman, that called attention to the 
critical need for ever-increasing defense production, 
made the statement: ‘The country should be further 
combed for men who have had experience on these 
(defense productive) machines.” The Selective Service 
System interpreted this to mean that registrants who 
were machine operators or other special artisans capable 
of utilization in defense industries should be given 
special considerations in the matter of deferment. 

In a letter to the Deputy Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, dated May 5, the Secretary of War set forth the pro- 
cedure under which men already in service who were 
needed as key men in defense industries might be dis- 
charged. The Adjutant General would effect such 
discharge upon recommendation of the Under Secretary 
of War, who in turn would act upon the basis of records 
and recommendations furnished by the Director of 
Selective Service. No recommendation for such a dis- 
charge would be favorably considered unless made by 
the former employer or by an appropriate official gov- 
ernmental source and unless approved by the selectee 
himself. Men relieved of active service under this pro- 
vision, who had not completed their twelve months of 
training, would be transferred to the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps. 

On May 24, Selective Service Headquarters for- 
warded to local boards a list of occupations that had 
been prepared by the Labor Division of OPM in which 
the most serious actual or imminent shortages were 
apparent. Local boards were asked immediately to re- 
examine questionnaires and all other records of regis- 
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trants who had been classified either tentatively or 
finally in IA to discover men who might be qualified in 
one of the occupations included in the list. If registrants 
were found who were believed to be vitally needed in 
defense industries, it was suggested that they be re- 
classified and given deferment. 


Classes Requiring Special Deferment Consideration 


In addition to skilled machinists directly concerned 
with defense manufacture, the Selective Service System 
has found that certain other necessary specialists or pro- 
fessional men are none too numerous. Wisdom, there- 
fore, counsels that not only should the existing supply 
of such men be conserved but that bona fide students 
and trainees who are qualifying for these occupations 
should also be given special deferment consideration. 


Engineers are one such professional group in which 
the shortage danger is serious. Accordingly, National 
Headquarters has recommended that deferments be 
granted to students of civil, electrical, chemical, me- 
chanical, and mining and metallurgical engineering. 


Physicians constitute another such group. A special 
memorandum to State Directors suggests that in con- 
sidering physicians for induction the problem “should 
be approached with a clear appreciation of the over-all 
national shortage.” Local boards are advised to give 
thought to the need for providing an uninterrupted 
supply of doctors and that, therefore, internes and 
qualified medical students should also be given special 
consideration to avoid, so far as possible, interruption 
of their professional training. -A generally similar posi- 
tion is taken with regard to dentists and dental students, 
and also veterinary doctors and students. 

Attention of the Selective Service System to the de- 
veloping shortage of men in agriculture has been invited 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. He pointed out how 


important the production of adequate supplies of food 
must be in connection with national defense and that 
the defense program had drawn heavily upon the supply 
of farm labor. Copies of this letter were forwarded to 
State Directors for the attention of local boards. 


Recent Rulings 


Two recent rulings of the Selective Service System 
hold considerable significance for industrial executives. 
One of these is that employee registrants who have been 
deferred because they are “necessary men” immediately 
lose this status when they leave their jobs, and, there- 
fore, must be reclassified. This general principle has 
been in force from the beginning but it acquired special 
pertinency when it was invoked in connection with the 
strike at the North American Aviation Corporation. 
Obviously, if men deferred because they are indispen- 
sable in defense work abandon that work for longer or 
shorter periods because of strikes, they are no longer 
performing defense work and reclassification is in order. 

The second ruling provides automatic deferment for 
registrants who became 28 years of age on or after 
July 1, 1941. For many reasons it was found that the 
younger registrants could most satisfactorily be in- 
ducted for military training and, pending specific Con- 
gressional authorization, the Deputy Director of Selec- 
tive Service sent out on July 2, instructions to induct 
no more men 28 years of age or over, pending enactment 
of further legislation on the subject by Congress. This 
ruling will automatically assure the continued service 
in industry of the older and usually more highly skilled 
men who registered originally for the draft. Of course, 
it will correspondingly increase the proportion of 
younger men who will be called for service. 


Haroip F, Browne 
Management Research Division 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations July 11 to August 10 


July 

16 Labor Joins in Planning Industry Future—Representa- 
tives of UAW-CIO confer with industry and OPM rep- 
resentatives regarding plans for converting peacetime 
industry to defense needs. 

A & P Adopts 5-Day Work Week—A & P chain grocery 
stores adopt 5-day work week throughout country fol- 
lowing experiment in New York area. Employees to 
receive former 6-day pay. 


20 Union Asks President to Seize Plant—Regional Director 
of Aircraft Division of UAW-CIO writes President ask- 
ing that he take over strike-bound plant of Air Asso- 
ciates Inc. in Bendix, New Jersey. 


+r 


25 Union Expels Wildcat Strikers—Union Members of 
Local 365 UAW-CIO ratify decision of union jury to 
expel men found guilty of fomenting a wildcat strike at 
Long Island plant of Brewster Aeronautical Corporation. 


26 Defense Work Week Increased—Buffalo plant of Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, Airplane Division, announces work 
week will be increased from five to six days “in order to 
cooperate to the fullest extent under the national 
defense program.” 

28 Electrical Union Calls Local General Strike—Local 3 of 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL) 
calls general strike in New York City because Consoli- 


~ (Continued on page 104) 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, JULY 11 TO JULY 31 | 
Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


| 

Company Location prvant os pene Remarks 

All Metal Products Company................ Wyandotte, Mich. — 5¢/hr. 800 | 
American Brass Company..............+++++- Waterbury, Ansonia, 


10,000 | Supplements 4¢ increase of Nov. 1940. 
Raises basic minimum to 68¢ for men and 
58¢ for women. Retroactive to May 11 


and Torrington, Conn. 8¢/hr. 


American Chain & Cable Company........... York, Pa. 10¢/hr. We ; 
American Smelting & Refining Company....... San Francisco, Cal. 714¢-40¢/hr. .. | New wage scale is 75¢ to $1.15/hr. 
Selby, Mont. 7¢/hr. ae 
American Stove Company.................45 St. Louis, Mo. 5¢ to 9¢/hr. 780 
American Welding Company................. Carbondale, Pa. 8¢/hr. Bc 
American Zinc Company.............-.+++-: Fairmont City, Ill. 5¢/hr. 582 : , 
Andrews Steel Company (Newport Rolling Mill)} Newport, Ky. 6o¢ a.700 | Retroactive to April 1 
314¢ ; Effective August 1 
Armored Car Trucking Companies (4).........] New York, N. Y. $2/wk. .... | Workers on 42 hr. week 
$1.80/wk. Workers on 40 hr. week 
Retroactive to June 1 
Armstrong Cork Company.................5. Camden, N. J. 10¢/hr. 293 : 
Baltimore Department of Public Works........ Baltimore, Md. 2¢/hr. 3,600 | Effective July 1. 4¢/hr. more on Jan. 1, 1942 
asst! oundryeraserate tee rss eae Fort Wayne, Ind. 7¢/hr. avg. 230 
Belmont Tron Works:. 3. 5......0.cc00000e3- Dea Be aves } 550 | Increase makes wages equal in both plants 
Bb Booth Companyses... esse esc. a. nee Pittsburg, Cal. 10¢/hr. 500 | Minimum wages 7214¢ men; 65¢ women 
Hes Bbowkeri Company, sane. on. scien New York, N. Y. Avg. 15% .. | Retroactive to July 1 
Broad Motors Companyixsansssarese yencastenier Philadelphia, Pa. 25¢/hr. 100 
Building Operators (4).......................] St. Louis, Mo. 3 to 30% 225 
California Milk Transport Company.......... San Francisco, Cal. 8714¢ day .. | Previous increase on June 16, of $1.00 a day 
Central Foundry ici bacon a shits es Fort Wayne, Ind. 6¢/hr. se 
Cleaning and Dyeing Plants (15 Wholesale)....| Los Angeles, Cal. 10% 7% 
Columbia Carpet Mills, Inc.................. Philadelphia, Pa. 9% 200 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation.................. Buffalo, N. Y. 1114¢/hr.avg.| 14,000 | Retroactive to May 1 
Hiring rates increased from 50¢ to 55¢/hr. 
: Increase also granted to salaried workers 
Decatur Casting Company................... Decatur, Ind. 4¢/hr. Day work 
5¢/hr. Piece work 
Deere & Company TAY Saieh dio tser Be. muchas ETE asain All plants 5¢/hr. 
Detroit Street Railway... -.. 4.0.0... ce..-S ss Detroit, Mich. 4¢/hr. Street car motormen and conductors 
: 6¢/hr. Coach drivers 
Elliott: Company. Sota actin ies a aaa Jeannette, Pa. 8¢/hr. Retroactive to May 1 
; Q¢/hr. For Effective January, 1942 
Fifth Avenue Coach COMDBNY cop eesemies ir tas New York, N. Y. 2¢to 8¢/hr.} 1,500 | Retroactive to March 1 
Joseph S. Finch Distillery.................... Schenley, Pa. 10¢ to 13¢/hr. 800 
Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Company... Florence, N. J. 7¢/hr. 650 
Fosdick Machine Tool Company.............. Cincinnati, Ohio 5¢/hr. .. | Apprentices start at 40¢/hr.—receive 5¢ raise 
each wets to ae: at six months 
increased 5¢ to 60 . 
Fur and Leather Merchants and Manufacturers,| San Francisco, Cal. 124% .. | Retroactive te July es 
Grossman Shoe Company.................... Parkersburg, W. Va. 10% rere 
Huenefeld Companysnnc soar ee EEE en Cincinnati, Ohio 5¢/hr. 350 
International Harvester Company............ All plants 5¢/hr. 55,000 
Tron League of Philadelphia.................. Philadelphia, Pa. 15% 2,000 
McKay COMPANY Mart .ss tetas sve veoh sae fee York, Pa 7¢/hbr. ee 
Mead Corporation... . BOGGS Do Bua mG ar ccc Lynchburg, Va 4¢/hr. 404 
Molybdenum Corporation of America......... York, Pa. 10¢-15144¢/hr. ais 
Montgomery Ward & Company.............. Portland, Ore. — 10 to 18% fee a 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation SSH MBS 8 ni Kenosha, Wis. 10¢/hr. ° 3,500 
New York City Omnibus Corporation......... New York, N. Y. 2¢ to 8¢/hr.| 1,500 | Retroactive to March 1 
Ohio Rubber AOTNDUDY oka Pe Nice Seas occa Willoughby, Ohio 7¢ to 15¢/hr.| 1,500 
Peerless Steel Equipment Company........... Philadelphia, Pa. 316 ¢/hr. rnc 
Penn Steel Castings Company................ Chester, Pa. |  5¢/hr. 350 
Eisen Conporation: Pea Phidsiobi Pa. 10% 200 = 
; ing Wheel Company........... iladelphia, Pa. 1214¢/hr. 200 | 5¢/hr. additi i 
Progress Manufacturing Company............ Philadelphia, Pa. 5¢ one 450 @ Hivonet Ia Bee: rea 
Public Service Coordinated Transport and Pub- 
lic Service Interstate Transportation Company| New Jersey 5¢/hr. 5,500 
Pure Oil Company..... Inte ee Aen wae, I Crews of three tankers | $7.50/mo. 100 | Retroactive to April 
Queen City Steel Treating Company.......... Cincinnati, Ohio 'W¢/hbr. Poet 
Hesteties Compan yn srtreria ass os ran ste Fort Wayne, Ind. 4¢/hr. e 
Bee COR ash RET RIS Oakland, Cal. 10% binge 
erts & Mander Stove Company........... Hatboro, Pa. 2¢ to 15¢/hr. 500 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, JULY 11 TO JULY 31—Continued 


Company 


seattsbrucking Company......,.0..0.-2c+s08 


Scovill Manufacturing Company........ we 
Sealed Power Corporation.................... 


Served Cue eee: oon Wines 


Sweets Steel Company..............0...00000% 
Thew Shovel Company.........00....000000% 
hompson' Cafeterias. oe dex evened saws 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc.......... 


Trenton Brass & Machine Company.......... 
Trucking Associations (189).................. 
Union Railroad Company.................... 
United Aircraft Corporation 

Hamilton Standard Propeller Division....... 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division.......... 

Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Division.......... 
United States Gypsum Company............. 
United States Radiator Corporation 

Pacific Steel Boiler Division................ 
Meican rane WOrkSasc ote oo ete eee en 
Western Cartridge Company................. 
Western Union Telegraph Company........... 


Whe, Motor Company... 0... .oek ce he 
D. T. Williams Valve Company.............. 
Alan Wood Steel Company................... 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation............. 


Location Amount of 
Increase 
Homestead, Pa. 10¢/hr. 
Waterbury, Conn. 2¢/hr. 
Muskegon, Mich. 5¢ 
Tye 
Evansville, Ind. 10% 
Williamsport, Pa. 3¢/hr. 
Lorain, Ohio 5¢ to 21¢/hr 
New York, N. Y. $2/wk. 
Applies to Stratoliner} 80¢/hr. 
pilots only— 1.20/hr 
$20/mo. 
Trenton, N. J. 10¢/hr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. T6¢/hr. 
Homestead, Pa. 10¢/hr. 
East Hartford, Conn. 10¢/hr. 
East Hartford, Conn. | 5 to 10¢/hr 
Stratford, Conn. 716¢/hr 
Oakfield, N. Y. 5¢/br 
Bristol, Pa. 5¢/hr 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 5¢ 
Alton, Ill. 5% 
Land Line System..... Individual 
adjustments 
Cleveland, Ohio 7¢/hr. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 6¢/hr. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 10¢/hr. 
Paterson, N. J. 10% 


een Remarks 
ine Retroactive to May 15 
8,000 
Men—Minimum 65¢/hr. 
1,000 | Women—Minimum 4714¢/hr., 
3,566 | Comparable increase to salaried employees 
earning under $2,500/yr. 
400 
aK Increase makes minimum rate 70¢/hr. 
160 
\| Flight captains—day flying 
60 )| Flight captains—night flying 
40 | Co-pilots 
Retroactive to July 8, 1940 
2,800 
oe Retroactive to June 1 
18,000 
3,000 
300 
100 
600 
550 | Smokeless Powder Workers 
Individual increases based on job, length of 
service, present earnings and previous 
adjustments 
4,000 
18,427 Effective August 3 


WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO JULY 10, NOT PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


Company 


February 


Babcock & Wilcox Company............... 
April 

Babcock & Wilcox Company............... 
May 

NeweVork Daily Mirror... .4...-0---c-6 0+ - 


Tubbs Cordage Company..............-.-. 
June 


Boston Maid Pr eRS COTS PANY oso. coe ice se 


*Bridgeport Brass Company............--.. 
*Caterpillar Tractor Company.............-.. 


Coat and Suit Manufacturers............... 
Consolidated Biscuit Company.......... ar 
Gibbs Underwear Company............-.-- 
Johns-Manville Corporation................ 
Northern Appalachian Soft Coal Operators. . 
Warwick Mi 
July 1-10 


5 wighs)8) Seis ta 4) 2 8b a wae .8\'e\d 1e18 Siele.s: 


American Can Company......... .--.-++++- 


Babcock & Wilcox Company... ... SS ae Se, Sth 


Cities Service Oil Company...............- 
Diamond Alkali Company...............-- 


Electro Metallurgical Division of Union Car- 


bide & Carbon Corporation............-- 
Southern Appalachian Soft Coal Operators. .. 
Dnited:Airdijiness te sick. #2 Seis Sd was 


*Correction 


Location Amount of 
Increase 
Barberton, Ohio 5¢/hr. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 10¢/hr. 
New York, N. Y. 5% 
San Francisco, Cal. Q16¢/hr. 
Waltham and Fall 10% 
River, Mass. 12144% 
Bridgeport, Conn. 10¢/hr. 
Peoria, Il. 3¢/hr. 
Baltimore, Md. 10% 
Chicago, IIl. 716 ¢/hr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 10% 
Chicago, Ill 416 ¢/aveg. 
Se ee $1/day 
West Warwick, R. I. 10% 
San ee Cal. 10¢/hr. 
Barberton, Ohio oe 
Bayonne, N. J. 8¢/hr. 
Linden, N. J. ; 134 ¢/hr. 
Fairport Harbor, Ohio 8¢/hr. = 
Alloy, W. Va. 13¢/hr. 


W. Va., Va., Ky., Tenn.| $1.40/day 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 6¢/hr. avg. 


= 


Affected 


2,000 


0 


Number Renae 


3,350 
2,000 


437 
500 


Week rates 
Ey (Diese rates 
4,200 | Not 10% as reported in June issue 
13,000°] Supplements previous 5% increase—not 
"Be / br. and individual adjustments as re- 
~ ported in July issue 


451 

700 
2,950 
.... | Retroactive to April 1 
1,300 


+ 4,300 


450 
360 
2,000 


1,200 
| Retroactive to April 1 
Overhaul shops 
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A Glance at Labor Statistics 


Average hourly earnings of all wage earners in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries increased from 
79.9¢ in May to 81.5¢ in June, 1941. In June, 1940, 
the corresponding figure was 74.0¢, indicating a 10.1% 
advance in 12 months. 


Average weekly earnings of all wage earners rose 
from $33.12 in May to $34.11 in June, an increase of 
20.8% over the figure of $28.23 for June, 1940. 


Employment rose from an index of 118.1 in May to 
120.6 in June. This constitutes an increase of 28.2% 
in employment since June, 1940. 


Average hours of work per week increased from 
41.3 in May:to 41.7 in June, as compared with 38.0 in 
June, 1940. Average working hours per employee 
ranged from the high figure of 50.2 hours in machines 
and machine tools to 36.1 hours in the hosiery and 


knit goods industry. 


LABOR TRENDS IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Source: Tat ConFERENCE Boarp 
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AVERAGE Hourty Earnings IN CENTS 
TWENTY-SEVEN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
JUNE, 1941 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


AVERAGE FOR 
27 MFG. INDUSTRIES 


PETROLEUM 
REFINING 


PRINTING, NEWS 
AND MAGAZINE 


IRON AND STEEL 


RUBBER 


ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING 


AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT 


MACHINES AND 
MACHINE TOOLS 


CHEMICAL 
PRINTING, BOOK 
AND JOB 
OTHER FOUNDRY 
PRODUCTS 
FOUNDRIES 


HARDWARE AND 
SMALL PARTS 
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InpustRIAL Disputes 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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A Glance at Labor Statistics (Continued from page 102) 


The cost of living rose from 88.5 in June to 88.9 
in July, an increase of 3.7% since July, 1940. The pur- 
chasing power of the dollar on the basis of the cost of 
living stood at $1.125 in July, 1941 as compared with 
$1.00 in 1923. During the year since July, 1940, food 
prices have risen 9.9%, housing costs 1.8%, and coal 
6.2%. Prices of men’s clothing have advanced 1.5% 
as compared with an increase of only 0.2% for women’s 


clothing. 


Real weekly wages, or the purchasing power of 
money wages, increased from 142.4 in May to 144.9 
in June. 


The number of unemployed persons in the United 
States, according to Taz Conrerence Boarp’s esti- 
mates, declined from 3,848,000 in May to 2,536,000 in 
June, 1941. This is the smallest total of unemployed 
since July, 1930. 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations (Continued from page 99) 


July 

28 dated Edison Company will not replace company em- 
ployees, members of Brotherhood of Consolidated 
Edison Employees, an independent union certified by 
NLRB, with members of Local No. 31 on work at its 
Waterside power plant 


30 Railway Mediation Board Appealed to—Railroad execu- 
tives ask Railway Mediation Board to take charge of 
their dispute with “Big Five” operating brotherhoods 
over railroads’ request for revision of rules governing 
working conditions and methods of establishing wages. 


Price Stabilization Demand Ignores Wages—In message to 
Congress by President calling for establishment of ceil- 
ings for rents and commodity prices to check inflation, 
no request for stabilizing wages is included. President 
expresses belief that labor will cooperate. 

31 Employment Sets New Record—Secretary of Labor an- 
nounces non-agricultural employment reaches all-time 
high of 38,790,000, representing increase of 784,000 
during June. 

Navy Yard Freed from Strike—Through agreement with 
OPM, Local 3 of Electrical Workers permits return of 
AFL craftsmen to defense work in Brooklyn Navy Yard 
while all other electrical work under jurisdiction of 
Local 3 remains paralyzed. 


August 
2 Auto Union Reports Large Gain—Convening for its annual 
convention, UAW-CIO announces a paid up member- 
ship of 528,413, an increase of 93% over the membership 
a year ago. 


5 Rail Unions Prepare for Strike V ote—Following the refu- 
sal of railroads to grant a 30% wage increase demanded 
by railroad transportation unions, officials of “Big Five” 
railroad brotherhoods call for ballot to authorize calling 
of a strike. Wage.demand, if granted, would increase 
railroad payrolls by estimated $900,000,000. 


6 Closed Shop Demand Paralyzes Shipyard—Federal Ship- 
building and Drydock Company, second largest ship- 


August 


6 yard on Atlantic Coast, is closed by strike because Com- 
pany declines to accept National Defense Mediation 
Board’s formula that men who join the union must con- 
tinue in union or lose jobs. No question of wages or 
working conditions involved. 

Strikers Reclassified by Draft Boards—Local Boards in 
Kearney and Jersey City begin reclassification of strikers 
at Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Company who are 
Selective Service registrants, canceling their occupa- 
tional deferments and placing them in class 1A which 
makes them available for immediate induction into 
the Army. 


7 Industrial Accident Rate Rising—National Committee 
for the Conservation of Manpower in Defense Industries 
states that industrial accidents have increased 20%, 
largely as result of rapid absorption of large quantities 
of new or imperfectly trained machine workers. 


British Labor Delegation Coming to U. S.—A delegation of 
British trades union leaders and rank-and-file unionists 
will come to the United States in an effort to establish 
an Anglo-American “Labor Front” against Hitler. It is 
hoped that British labor will convince American col- 
leagues of the critical character of the situation and the 
need for American labor’s best efforts. 


8 Union Repudiates Election Result—Local of International 
Association of Machinists, AFL, calls strike at propeller 
plant of Curtiss-Wright Company because of unwilling- 
ness to accept result of NLRB-conducted election in 
which independent union decisively defeated AFL 
union. Strike cripples production of aircraft propellers 
needed for all types of military airplanes. 


10 Electricians Return to Work—General strike of Local 3 
of International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
called to force Consolidated Edison Company to employ 
members of Local 3 in preference to employee members 
of independent union, comes to an end as electricians 
resume work on more than a thousand construction 
projects. 


